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Accounts of other main categories of supplementary benefits will 


be presented in forthcoming issues of Labor Developments Abroad. 
The categories will cover cash payments, or provision of services, 
for meeting special contingencies; paid time off; and pensions. 


SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFITS IN LATIN AMERICA 


Introduction 


Latin American and non-Latin Caribbean 
countries have embodied in their legal 
systems advanced ideas regarding the 
entitlement of workers to a generous 
variety of benefits supplementing regu- 
lar wages or salaries. These supple- 
mentary (or "fringe") benefits are 
provided inLatin America and the Carib- 


bean either directly by employers or 
indirectly through a system of social 
security. 


Specific supplementary benefits which 
workers should receive are enumerated, 
in some of these countries, not only in 
particular laws and general labor codes, 
but even in the national constitutions. 
For example, Mexico's Constitution de- 
clares that a worker is entitled to a 
share in his employer's annual profit, 
Nicaragua's Constitution stipulates that 
workers shall receive an annual paid 
vacation, and Guatemala's Constitution 
requires employers to pay an annual bonus 
to their workers. 

As regards labor codes, the one in 
force in Uruguay places that republic 
among the foremost countries in the 





*By William Gerber, 
Chief of the 
Conditions, 


recently Deputy 
Division of Foreign Labor 


AND THE CARIBBEAN* 


Western world inthe provision of supple- 
mentary benefits, through the channels 
of social security. The labor code in 
Haiti, to cite an additional example, 
provides for extensive supplementary 
benefits, including an annual Christmas 
bonus, paid leave of various’ kinds 
(annual, sick, and maternity), accident 
compensation, and multiservice health 
insurance forworkers and their families. 
The health insurance, however, has not 
yet been put into effect. 

In Bolivia, supplementary benefits are 
so extensive that their cost is, in some 
industries, as high as the base pay. 
Illustrative of the cost of fringe bene- 
fits inChileisthe fact that, inOctober 
1965, the Anaconda-Chile Exploration 
Co., a major producer of copper, paid, 
in supplementary benefits, an amount 
equal to two-thirds of its payment for 
wages and salaries. 

The number of workers who actually 
receive the stipulated benefits, however, 
and the extent to which pertinent laws 
actually are applied vary widely. In 
Argentina, for example, employers were 
so far behind in their payments’ to the 
social insurance fund in 1966 that sev- 
eral options had to be developed by 
which employers could liquidate their 
delinquency, In Haiti, enforcement of 
the labor laws against small firms (which 
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constitute 

nonexistent, 
In Bolivia, according to a United 

Nations report, "the impulses of the leg- 


the majority) is virtually 


islators have in many cases. outrun 
possibilities of practical applica- 
tion." 1/ Even thecomprehensive legis- 


lation in Bolivia, however, provides for 
the application of the liberal social 
security benefits to nonagricultural 
workers alone and thus excludes almost 
three-fourths of the country's workers. 

Fringe benefits in Latin America and 
the Caribbean are provided in four 
main categories: (1) Cash payments, or 
provision of services, aimed at supple- 
menting the worker's regular pay either 
for meeting his daily expenses or for 
enjoying a better life; (2) cash pay- 
ments, or provision of services, for 
meeting special contingencies; (3) paid 
time off; and (4) pensions. 


PT.1. FOR DAILY EXPENSES 
ORA BETTER LIFE 


Supplementary payments or services 
provided to help the worker meet his 
regular bills or improve his level of 
living include family allowances, free 
or low-cost housing, bonuses, profit- 
sharing, and others, 

Family Allowances 
Six countries--Argentina, Bolivia, 


Brazil, Chile, Colombia, and Uruguay-- 
provide family allowances as a part of 
social security. In others, such as 
Costa Rica and Venezuela, this benefit 
is provided in some sectors or by par- 
ticular employers, on a voluntary basis 
or as the result of collective bargaining. 


Social Security Allowance 





Workers inArgentine industry and com- 
merce receive directly from their em- 
ployers 10 percent of the legal minimum 
wage for a wife, and also 10percent for 
each child under 15 years of age, To 
provide this allowance, industrial em- 





1/ Keenleyside Report of 1951, quoted 
in Labor Lawand Practice in Bolivia (BLS 
Report 218, 1962), pp. 15-16. 
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ployers set aside l1Opercent of the pay- 
roll, and other employers 4 percent of 


the payroll. If the amount thus set 
aside results in a surplus or deficit 
(compared with the amount of the en- 


ployer's allowance bill), the employer 
negotiates with anational family allow- 
ance fund for the adjustment. The na- 
tional family allowance funds are managed 
by boards that include Government, 
employer, and worker representatives, 
Bolivian industrial, commercial, min- 
ing, and governmental employers pay a 
family allowance directly to single 
adults and to married couples whether 
they are parents or not; this allowance 
generally costs about 5 percent of the 
payroll. In addition, employers contrib- 
ute a family allowance payment of 
6 percent of the payroll to the National 
Social Security Fund, which the Govern- 
ment also is expected to match, (The 
latter amount is not being paid in prac- 
tice.) The fund pays workers a stipu- 
lated number of pesos per month per child 
(inversely related to the parent's wage). 
Special systems exist for workers in pe- 
troleum, banks, railroads, and aviation, 
Agricultural workers are excluded. 
Brazilian firms inindustry, commerce, 
banking, transportation, and utilities 
pay their workers directly 5 percent of 
the regional minimum wage for each child. 
They set aside for each worker 6 per- 
cent of the regional minimum wage. If 
this amount exceeds the cost of the 
actual allowances paid (after subtracting 
from the latter sum a special Government 
contribution toward allowances for large 
families), the employer contributes the 
excess to a national fund. If both par- 


ents are employed, each receives’ the 
family allowance, 

Chilean employers pay their workers 
directly a set number of escudos per 


dependent per day worked (also payable 
from the fifth month of pregnancy). The 
cost is financed by an employer contri- 
bution of 22 percent of the payroll and 
a worker contribution of 2 percent of 
his earnings. Employers settle the sur- 
plus or deficit of the contributions (in 
relation tothe actual payments) with the 
appropriate national fund. 

In Colombia, workers receive for each 
child, either directly from the employer 
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or from a national fund, an amount equal 
to the ratio between the total number of 
children covered by the fund and the 
number of pesos in the fund. Thus, if 
in a given month a fund has 1 million 
pesos and covers 50,000 children, the 
parents would receive 20 pesos for each 
child in that month, The cost is borne 
through an employer contribution of 4 
percent of the payroll. Firms that have 
10 employees or more, or that have a 
capital of 50,000 pesos, participate. 
In Uruguay, workers receive an increas- 
ing number of pesos per month for each 
additional child (for example, 40 pesos 
per child in families having one or two 
children, 50 pesos per child where there 
are three or four children, etc.),. 
Payments are made only to parents whose 
earnings are below a specified ceiling. 
To finance the payments, the employer 
contributes 5 percent of the payroll in 
most sectors and 6 percent in agriculture. 


Other Arrangements 





Low-wage municipal employees in Costa 
Rica, and employees in a few industries 
in Venezuela, receive a monthly supple- 
ment for each child. 


Housing and Related Benefits 


Housing 


By law in Nicaragua, firms engaged in 
industry, mining, and agriculture must 
provide housing fortheir workers if the 
workplace is over 3 kilometers from a 
town or village. Venezuelan law requires 
that mining firms provide either housing 
(free or at nominal cost) or a housing 
allowance, 

Costa Rican law authorizes firms that 
provide housing to take account of the 
cost of the housing when arranging to 
conform to the minimum wage laws. Rural 
employers generally provide housing, 
however, without taking advantage of this 
authorization. Almost all rural _ en- 
ployers in Guatemala also provide exten- 
Sive housing, free or at low cost. 

Some Chilean firms provide housing on 
&@ voluntary basis. In Colombia, many 
employers grant housing loans to their 
workers, 





Schooling 


The Nicaraguan law which requires the 
provision of housing at workplaces dis- 
tant from settled communities also 
stipulates that the employer must estab- 
lish and maintain schools in such places, 
Some Nicaraguan firms voluntarily spon- 
sor university-level training for prom- 
ising employees, 

Colombian law requires large firms to 
provide full-time technical training for 
1 employee of every 500 and to establish 
and maintain a "school of alphabetiza- 
tion" (covering elementary grades 1 and 
2) if the workplace is situated 2 kil- 
ometers or more froma public school and 
the workers who live on the firm's land 
have a total of 20 children or more, 6 
to 16 years old, who need basic educa- 
tion. Colombian firms of medium size are 
required to conduct a "school of alpha- 
betization" only if on the land associ- 
ated with a given workplace there are 
as many as 40 children requiring educa- 
tion. High school and college scholar- 
ships for the children of workers also 
are provided by many firms in Colombia, 

Venezuela is another country that re- 
quires the establishment and maintenance 
of schools at workplaces distant from a 
school. In addition, some Venezuelan 
employers voluntarily provide scholar- 
ships for full-time technical training. 
In Guatemala, a major fruit processing 
firm voluntarily provides some schools 
and scholarships for workers' children, 


Recreation 


A further area of civilized living-- 
recreation--constitutes a supplementary 
benefit in Guatemala. The Worker's Rec- 
reation Institute of that country is fi- 
nanced by an annual contribution which 
employers make to the Social Security In- 
stitute, amounting to 1 day's pay for 
each worker, The Institute, managed by 
a board of six employer representatives, 
two worker representatives, and one Gov- 
ernment representative, operates centers 
at Lake Amatitl&n and Agua Caliente, 
where a worker and his family, trans- 
ported by bus without charge, may enjoy 
swimming, stage productions, and other 
recreational and cultural facilities. 





Bonuses 


A bonus, usually amounting to a thir- 
teenth month's pay, is paid to many 
Latin American workers inaccordance with 
law, collective agreement, or custom. 


Legal Provisions 





Workers receive an annual bonus in 
Guatemala in accordance with the Consti- 
tution and in seven other countries 
(Bolivia, Brazil, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
El Salvador, Haiti, and Uruguay) by 
law. 

The Guatemalan Constitution of 1966 
declares that the annual bonus must equal 
one-half month's pay after 1 year of 
service, unless the employer can convince 
the authorities that he is unable to pay 
a bonus of that magnitude. Workers on 
some Guatemalan coffee and sugar planta- 
tions also receive a bonus inkind (such 
as cotton cloth or other material for 
the worker's family) at least twice a 
year. 

Bolivian law calls for ayearend bonus 
of 1 month's salary for workers in in- 
dustry and in some government offices, 
after 3 months of service. In addition, 
the Bolivian Government occasionally 
decrees anad hoc bonus of lmonth's pay. 
Brazil's law stipulates that the annual 
bonus shall amount to 1 month's pay. 
Agricultural workers are among’ those 
entitled to the bonus. 

In Colombia, there are three kinds of 
bonuses. First, firms that have a cap- 
italization of 200,000 pesos or over pay 
an annual bonus of lmonth's wages (half 
in June and half in December) to all 
permanent employees who worked during 
the whole of the previous 6-month period. 
Firms having a lower capitalization must 
pay one-half month's wages every year. 
The cost averages 8.33 percent of the 
payroll. 

Second, the Labor Code requires that, 
twice a year, every employer donate a 
pair of shoes and a pair of overalls to 
each permanent worker whohas worked for 
the employer 3 months and whose pay is 
not over 200 pesos a month. 

The third bonus is tied tothe cost of 
living. Thus, if ina 6-month period the 
cost of living has risen to apoint which 
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is 5 to 10 percent over the 1960 cost- 
of-living index, each worker receives a4 
cost-of-living bonus of 5percent of the 
first 1,000 pesos of his monthly wage or 
salary. If the cost of living rises 10 
to 15 percent, he receives lOpercent of 
the first 1,000 pesos of his monthly wage 
or salary. If it rises 15 to 20 percent, 
he receives 15 percent, and soon. When- 
ever the cost of living rises 20 percent 
over the 1960 base for two consecutive 
6-month periods, the bonus becomes part 
of regular pay, andthe total pay (basic 
wages plus the two bonuses) becomes the 
new base. 

Costa Rican, Haitian, and Uruguayan 
laws specify that an annual bonus of 1 
month's pay shall be provided by private 
employers. The Costa Rican Government 
also pays its own employees this bonus, 

El Salvador's lawsets the annual bonus 
at amounts ranging from 7days' pay after 
1 to 3 years of service to 15 days' pay 
after 10 years or more of service. By 
collective contracts, some employers 
have agreed to raise this bonus to l 
month's pay. 








Other Arrangements 





A bonus of 1 week's pay to 1 month's 
pay is common inMexico at Christmas and 
sometimes is provided also at vacation- 
time. Collective contracts in the con- 
struction industry in Managua, Nicara- 
gua, require the payment of an annual 
bonus amounting to one-half day's pay 
for each month worked during the year. 


Profit Sharing 


Profit sharing is required by the Con- 
stitution in Mexico and by law in at 
least four countries (Bolivia, Ecuador, 
Chile, and Venezuela). Paraguayan law 
authorizes profit sharing to be nego- 
tiated in collective bargaining. 

In Mexico, the constitutional provi- 
sion on profit sharing was implemented 
by a law adopted in 1962 which exempted 
managers, apprentices, domestic serv- 
ants, all employees of new firms (firms 
less than 2 years old usually, or less 
than 4 years old if engaged in making 
new products, and extractive firms in 
period of exploration), and temporary 











workers with less than 60days of service 
during the year. A national commission 
with representatives of the Government, 
employers, and workers fixes the per- 
centage of a firm's "profit" (taxable 
income) that is to be distributed. 

Of the sum thus set apart ineach Mexi- 
can firm, one fraction isdistributed to 
the workers in proportion to the number 
of days that they worked; the remainder 
is distributed to them in proportion to 
their wages. The profit share received 
by a worker may not exceed 1 month's 
wages. A net loss sustained by a firm 
in agiven year may not beused by the firm 
to offset the profit made in another year. 

In Bolivia, the annual "profit" share 
is usually lmonth's pay, whether or not 
the firm actually made a net profit. 
Employees expect this donation of 1 
month's pay (in addition to the yearend 
bonus) not only inprofit-oriented busi- 
ness firms, but also in government 
offices. 

The Chilean labor code requires indus- 
trial and commercial firms to set aside 
20 percent of their net profits for 
sharing with the salaried employees and 
10 percent for sharing with the wage 
earners. Of the amount set aside for 
Salaried employees, one-half isdistrib- 
uted to them in proportion to. their 
Salaries, and one-half in proportion to 
their years of service. The maximum sum 


payable to an individual is 6 times the 
monthly minimum salary set for his kind 
of work in Santiago, but this maximum 
may be set aside by collective bargain- 
ing. The employer has the option of 
complying with the foregoing distribu- 
tion of the two equal portions of the 
profit percentage or of giving the em- 
ployee a bonus of 3 months' pay (up to 
a specified maximum, which may be set 
aside by collective bargaining). 

Of the profit percentage set aside for 
Chilean wage earners, one-half is paid 
to the workers (if they are trade union 
members) and one-half to their union. 
The amount distributed tothe workers is 
apportioned on the basis of their wages 
and the number of days worked. The sum 
thus allocated to each worker may not 
exceed 6 percent of his total wages for 
the year. The profit shares paid by the 
Anaconda-Chile Exploration Company in 
October 1965 constituted about 2 percent 
of the labor cost for salaried employees 
and 5 percent for wage earners. 

Of thenet profits of afirm inEcuador, 
7 percent must be distributed to the 
emp loyees. In Venezuela, at least 10 
percent must be so distributed, but the 
total amount should not exceed 2months' 
wages. To avoid opening the firm's books 
for verification of the profit, many 
firms in Ecuador provide 2 months' pay 
regardless of the amount of their profits. 





The most highly urbanized 


country in Latin America is the 


Republic of Uruguay, wherein 82.1 percent of the population 


lives in urban areas, 


The most 


highly ruralized country, 


on the other hand, is that of Haiti, where in 1960 a total 


of 92.3 percent of the 


population lived 


in rural areas, 


Other urban-rural percentages for Latin American countries 


in 1960 follow: 


Urban Rural 
Argentinadccececececs 81.8 19,2 
Bolivia (1950) .cccee 34.0 66.0 
BPORL accecencescese 48.4 51.6 
COL L@sccccsecoeosevecs T2es ales 
oe a ee 46.1 53.9 
El Sabwador.cceccecs 38.7 60.3 
Nicaragua.ccccecccce 41.2 59.7 
PRG ck 45666000600 41.8 58.2 
Venezuela. ceccceccecces 67.9 32.1 





--Yearbook of Labor Statistics, 1966 (Inter- 





national Labour Office, Geneva). 








EMANCIPATION 
OF WOMEN WORKERS 
IN ALBANIA * 


As part of their perennial campaign to 
move aSmany women as possible out of the 
home and into industrial and other paid 
employment, leaders of the Communist- 
controlled Albanian Workers Party, espe- 
cially First Secretary Enver Hoxha, have 
focused attention during the past year 
on the need to improve the lot of women 
in Albania. 1/ On September 14, 1967, 2/ 
Hoxha stated in aspeech: "Now the party 
has forcefully raised and has placed in 
the order of the day the struggle for 
the complete emancipation of the woman, 
to completely involve her in production 
and in all political and social life." 
He announced that a great program to 
emancipate women had been prepared by the 
party and that the means were being 





*By Edmund Nash of the 
Foreign Labor Conditions. 

1/ The campaign appears to have met 
strong opposition from the very begin- 
ning. According to one authority, “at 
the Third Congress [of the government- 
controlled tradeunions, August 20, 1952] 
the drafting of women into industry was 
still regarded as vitally important, and 
a number of coercive measures were sug- 
gested [and later adopted] to success- 
fully bring this about." Kemal Vokopola, 
in Government, Law and Courts in the 
Soviet Union and _ Eastern Europe, by 
V. Gsovski and K. Grzybowski (London, 
1959), vol. 2, p. 1473. 

2/ Report tothe Fourth Congress of the 
Democratic Front of Albania. Translation 
by the Foreign Broadcast Information 
Service, Washington, October 17, 1967. 


Division of 








studied for carrying it out, especially 
by organizations (such as the _ trade 
unions, theWomen's Union, and the Union 
of Working Youth) making up the Democratic 
Front of Albania. The big struggle to 
emancipate women was only beginning, he 
said, because of "the regressive bour- 
geois, feudal, patriarchal, and reli- 
gious concepts, norms, and customs." 3/ 
He said that these concepts and customs, 
which are deeply implanted primarily in 
the men, are still humiliating and en- 
slaving women in the household, espe- 
cially in the rural areas. 

A detailed report--hereafter referred 
to as the Politburo Report 4/--presented 
at a June 1967 meeting of the party's 
Central Committee stated that the con- 
tinuous campaign for the complete eman- 
cipation of women has occupied a very 
important place inthe party's socialist 
revolutionary program, and that numerous 
steps had already been taken "against 
the remnants of the medieval habits which 
humiliated the woman, suppressed her 
personality, and made her life diffi- 
cult." The report called upon all Con- 
munists and workers to intensify their 
efforts to eradicate these old habits. 

Among the old habits or customs men- 
tioned as involving women have been the 
neglect of public schooling for girls 
(90 percent of the women were illiterate 
before the Communist takeover in 1944 5/), 





3/ In a 1955 speech, Hoxha spoke of 
“the savage customs of the Moslem law, 
of the church." The principal religion 
of Albania is Moslem, which is professed 
by about 70 percent of the population. 
About 18 percent of the population are 
Orthodox Christian, and about 12 per- 
cent, Catholic. 

4/ Report of the Politburo (political 
bureau, or top policymaking body) of the 
Albanian Workers Party Central Committee, 
presented by Politburo member Ramiz Alia 
at the meeting of the Central Committee, 
June 15-16, 1967. Translation by the 
Foreign Broadcast Information Service, 
Washington, August 10, 1967. 

5/ "In 1938, approximately 80 percent 
of the population was illiterate." Stavro 
Skendi (editor), Albania (New York, 
1956), p. 58. 








the engagements of girl children for 
early marriage (often to old men of 
higher social or economic status), the 
buying and selling of girls, the wearing 
of heavy and unattractive garments’ by 
women, and the restriction of women to 
menial or unskilled work in the home or 
on the farm. The customs relating to the 
early marriages of girls, according to 
the Politburo Report, originated because 
poor parents desired tomake good family 
alliances and toinsure security for each 
daughter. The report stated that, not 
only in the villages but to some extent 
also in the cities, there is still con- 
plete submission of the wife to her hus- 
band--"'the woman is burdened like an 
animal, she must wash the feet of her 
husband and the other members of the 
family, she must be the first to get up 
in the morning and the last to lie down 
at night, she must eat after the men, 
she must chop wood, carry water, and so 
forth." In villages, "fanatic men" were 
reported as still preventing women from 
participating in meetings, sports, or 





6/ Contrary to the regime's claims as 
to the general low status of Albanian 
women, an Albanian writer and former 
(before World War II) Government offi- 
cial, whose views on this matter are 
shared by other Albanian expatriates, 
wrote as far back as 1919 that what “de- 
serves special notice is the high posi- 
tion the Albanian women enjoy in the 
consideration of men. ... Nowhere in 
the Balkans is woman the recipient of so 
much respect and of so much honor. ... 
In the family she is the venerated matron 
of the house, and her jurisdiction is 
coextensive with that of her husband, to 


whom she is an invaluable helper and 
companion." Constantine A. Chekrezi, 
Albania, Past and Present (New York, 





1919), p. 198. 

7/ Estimated on the basis of the 1960 
official census, which showed 45 percent 
of the population in the labor force. 

8/ U.S. Bureau of the Census, Foreign 
Demographic Analysis Division. Esti- 
mates and Projections of the Population 
and _ Labor Force of the European Commu- 
nist Countries: 1960, and 1955 to 1965 
(Washington, 1965). 











communal cultural activities. Nor did 
most women appear to object, because 
they considered theirinferior status to 
be the natural order of things. 6/ 
Although illiteracy has been mostly 
eliminated among women under 40 years of 
age because of the compulsory 8-year 
elementary school system for children 
between the ages of 7 and 16, the educa- 
tional level of women isstill low. Many 
parents, especially in the villages, 
think that girls do not need schooling 
as "the girl is destined for the stran- 
ger's house" (after marriage). Under the 
pretext that their daughters have grown 
up, such parents have often removed their 
daughters from the elementary school. 


Signs of Improvement 


In his September 14 speech, Hoxha re- 
ported that because of the influence of 
the Democratic Front and other organiza- 
tions, in some districts hundreds of 
betrothals of underage persons and of 
young girls to much older men had been 
canceled; also, in anumber of districts 
the Democratic Front organizations had 
succeeded in relieving women of some of 
their hard household work, of carrying 
heavy loads on their backs, and of wear- 
ing heavy and unattractive garments. 
Throughout the country 11,000 women had 
been elected to local government posi- 
tions atall levels, and 10,000 girls and 
women were on the executive bodies of 
the various Democratic Front organiza- 
tions. The Politburo Report in mid-1967 
said there were 8,800 women members of 
the Albanian Workers Party (about 12.4 
percent of the total membership), 300,000 
members in the Albanian Women's Union, 
and about 82,000 young women in the Union 
of Working Youth of Albania. It also 
said that 36 percent of all the judges 
in courts were women. 


Population and Labor Force. In Jan- 
uary 1968, the population of Albania was 
2 million, of which about 900,000 were 
in the labor force; 7/ about 2 out of 
every 3persons inthe labor force worked 
in agriculture. 8/ Recent statistics on 
the number of women in the various sec- 
tors of the Albanian economy are not 











available. Statistics available earlier 
and quoted inthe following section would 
appear to understate the number of women 
employed currently, in view of the re- 
gime's ever intensifying campaign to 
employ more women outside the home. 

In 1965, Albania was the only country 
in eastern Europe which had more males 
than females in the population. 9/ An 
Albanian yearbook shows that, in 1950 
and 1960, there were 1,000 men for every 
947 women, 10/ The figures reflect higher 
female mortality, apparently "due to the 


little care given the infant girl--a 
girl is not as highly appreciated as a 
boy..."' 1l/ 


Rapid Growth in the Employment of 
Women. The 1946 Constitution of the 
People's Republic of Albania proclaimed 
that women have the same rights asmen in 
all walks of private, political, and so- 
cial life. Accordingly, all previous 
laws that degraded woman were abolished. 
On July 30, 1947, Hoxha signed a decree 
Which directed all Government depart- 
ments, production centers, and regional 
executive committees to employ more 
women. It stated, “work which can be 
done by women must not be done by men, 
and men must do the work that cannot be 
done by women." This policy was gradu- 
ally implemented in spite of strong 
opposition from traditionalists who felt 
that the place of woman is in the home. 
Women began to move, or to be directed, 
into entirely new fields of work. For 
example, during the first half of 1950, 
about 250 women were hired to work in 
the Kucove oil fields. 

According toan officer of the Albanian 
Women's Union the number of women work- 
ers in nonagricultural work increased 
from 668 before the Communist takeover 
in 1944 to 61,000 in 1963, when 32 per- 
cent of the industrial workers were 
women. According to the 1955 census, 
women constituted 42 percent of the total 
labor force (48 percent of the agricul- 
tural work force and 20 percent of the 
nonagricultural labor force), 12/ At 
that time, three-fourths of the labor 
force were inagriculture. To illustrate 
the quick expansion of woman employment, 
in the 5-year period 1950-55 the number 





of women increased from 13 to 20 percent 
of the nonagricultural labor force. 13/ 

According to the Politburo Report, 
many women donot fulfill the compulsory 
minimum number of workdays required of 
every collective farm worker. In 1966, 
the average number of workdays on collec- 
tive farms was 195 forwomen and 294 for 
men. The Politburo Report called upon 
party organizations and collective farm 
leaders to stimulate collective farm 
women to increase their workdays. 

The Politburo Report emphasized that 
the Albanian Workers Party has always 
maintained that the broad participation 
of women in productive work and in the 
entire political and social life is de- 
cisive for the complete emancipation of 
women. By June 1967 “more than 248,000 
women and girls [were] participating in 
production, or 42 percent of the total 
number of working people invillages and 
cities.'"' The term "production" was not 
defined, andclearly does not include all 
persons in the labor force, who in the 
1960 census numbered 730,762; of this 
number, 287,508, or 40 percent, were 
women. 14/ 

The total number of wage and salary 
earners in’ the Socialist sector of the 
Albanian economy in 1964 was _ about 
254,000, including 76,000 women (13,600 
in agriculture). The number of women 
had more than doubled in the 7 years be- 
tween 1957 and 1964, whereas the number 
of men had gone up only about 53 per- 
cent. 15/ In some parts of the Socialist 
sector, women workers were in the ma- 





9/ Ibid. 

10/ Vijetari Statistikor i R.P. Sh. 
1965 [Statistical Yearbook of the Peo- 
ple's Republic of Albania, 1965], p. 64. 

1l/ Albania, op. cit., p. 54. 

12/ Gh. Lungu, "Population and Labour 
Force in Eastern Europe and theU.S.S.R.: 
Structure and Recent Trends," Interna- 
tional Labour Review, February 1965, 
p. 140. 

13/ U.S. Bureau of the Census. The 
Labor Force of Albania, by Jerry W. Combs, 
Jr. (June 1961), pp. 12 and 22. 

14/ Vietari  Statistikor i 
1965, op. cit., p. 76. 

15/ Ibid., p. 113. 
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jority; for example, 73 percent of the 
work force in the textile industry are 
women, 52 percent in the food industry, 
and 69.4 percent in the health sector. 


Need for More Women Workers. The 
country's rapid economic transformation 
demanded additional working hands, the 
Politburo Report stated. To meet this 
need, many more women could be employed 
outside the home, because 10 percent of 
the women in Albania were not in the 
labor force (8 percent of the village and 
17 percent of the urban women). Even 
though a woman was adequately supported 
by her husband, she--especially thecity 
woman--should engage, as a member of 
society, in socially useful productive 
work to build socialism in the country. 

The Politburo Report called for in- 
creased employment of women in industries 
where their numbers arestill small; for 
example, in construction, where only 10 
percent of the workers are women; in the 
electrical industry, 13 percent; and in 
the machine building industry, 19 per- 
cent. The establishment of labor reserve 
schools and courses has increased the 
numbers of women inthe machine industry. 
Such a school at the tractor factory in 
Tirana had by mid-1967 trained 400 girls 
and women. 

The Politburo Report called upon Gov- 
ernment and party organs to prepare 
studies and concrete measures designed 
to bring about the greater employment of 
women outside the home. The party, the 
trade unions, and Government economic 
organs were exhorted also to study the 
question of increasing the qualifications 
of women workers and of putting more of 
them into positions of responsibility, 
including positions on planning commis- 
Sions, state control commissions, and 
the like. 





Need for the Training of Women Workers. 
The overwhelming majority of women work- 
ers were reported as occupied with sim- 
ple, unskilled work. The Politburo 
Report stated that only 25 percent (or 
14,700 in 1967) of the skilled workers 








16/ Official Bulletin, International 
Labour Office, Vol. 47, No. 4 (October 
1964), p. 308. 





were women. In the health sector, where 
69.4 percent of the employees were women, 
only 2out of the 65directors and deputy 
directors of hospitals were women. One 
reason for the low proportion was the low 
educational level. Lack of education 
was not the main reason, for when suit- 
able women doctors were available for 
appointment as directors, men received 
priority because of tradition. 

Higher technical training is still 
reaching toofew girls. In 1967, of 7,450 
students at the State University, only 
1,760 were girls; of 682 students study- 
ing agronomics, only 24 were girls; and 
of 332 students at the technical school 
for the training of agricultural mech- 
anics, only 2were girls. During 1961-65, 
of 7,700 students who finished the sec- 
ondary 12-year schools, 2,750 weregirls. 
The party has pledged itself to equalize 
the opportunities forall types of train- 
ing of girls and boys. 


The Health of Women Workers 


Problems related to the health and wel- 
fare of women workers have resulted from 
employment outside the home. The Polit- 
buro Report called upon the women's union 
to "struggle for the protection of work- 
ing women and create the most suitable 
conditions for the life and health of 
working women who are mothers."" Yet on 
July 13, 1964, Albania denounced the 
International Labour Organisation con- 
vention which, with some exceptions, 
prohibits the employment of women during 
the night (especially between 10 p.m. 
and 5 a.m.); this convention had been 
ratified by Albania on March 17, 1932. 16/ 
The 1956 Labor Code of Albania, as amended 
in 1966, continues article 160, which 
provides that the State Committee on La- 
bor and Wages’ shall have the power to 
authorize the employment underground of 
women and young persons over l6years of 
age on jobs that have ceased to be arduous 
or unhealthy as aresult of mechanization 
or automation. 


Rights of Women Workers 


The Constitution declares work to be 
the obligation of every able-bodied 
citizen and guarantees him the right to 
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work with pay (according tothe quantity 
and quality of the work done). Women 
are insured equal pay with men for equal 
work, Most workers, including women, 
have an 8-hour workday and a 6-day, 48- 
hour workweek. 17/ 


Program to Emancipate Women 


The new program to emancipate women 
as outlined by the Politburo Report has 
a 3-point goal: (1) to change oppres- 
Sive marriage customs; (2) to equalize 
the status of a wife with respect toher 
husband; and (3) to end the exploitation 
of women in arduous household work, 
especially by improving the living con- 
ditions of women workers. 


1. Hoxha's appeal of February 6, 1967, 
to protect the rights of girls and women 
launched a movement of meetings and 
gatherings throughout the country to 
change marriage customs, including those 
relating tochildbrides, the dowry, cer- 
tain religious ceremonies, and costly 
wedding parties. 


2. The Politburo Report called upon 
party members towork tirelessly for the 
creation of the new socialist family 
"on the strong basis of Communist mor- 
ality because the family is the cell of 
the society.'' Women were exhorted not 
to keep quiet just for the sake of main- 
taining harmony and unity inthe family. 
Today, being economically free, the wife 
need not put up with unbearable home 
conditions, the Report stated, and she 
may welcome divorce with confidence. She 
need not fear that her husband will dis- 
card her and send her back toher father. 


3. The Politburo Report said that "The 
attention of the party must now and for 
quite a long time be concentrated on 
the struggle aimed at eradicating the 
concepts and customs which treat’ the 
woman as a house slave.'' It was stated 
that, inthe villages, a woman's working 
day, whichincludes the carrying of water 
and wood and the baking of bread, con- 
stitutes 15 to 16 hours. 


The party and the Government have 
adopted a series of important measures 
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to attract women into work outside the 
home. In the cities, kindergartens and 
nurseries have been established; laun- 
dries, baths, restaurants, and shops 
selling cooked foods have been opened; 
and readymade textiles and other house- 
hold commodities have been made available 
in the stores. The party recommends that 
every cooperative farm, when feasible, 
create akindergarten and anursery; that 
there be collective cutting and delivery 
of wood; and that various workshops be 
created to supply certain services or 
goods tothe collective farmers. Useful 
also, the Report stated, would be the 
introduction of new models of family 
ovens which will not only bake bread, but 
also other foods. 

The party calls upon men to do house- 
hold work: "With the exception of the 
woman's care of babies, men can and must 
do all other work, including work in the 
kitchen, cleaning and ironing clothes, 
and the carrying of water."' The Report 
said that the Ministry of Education and 
Culture should revise the educational 
programs involving household work to 
avoid the distinction between "work for 
girls" and "work for boys." 

The Report called for the end of dis- 
crimination against girls in the admis- 
sion of members into the Union of Working 
Youth of Albania, and the end of the 
fanaticism which bars girls fromactively 
participating inthe life of this union. 


Implementation of the Program. The 
Politburo Report calls for awide propa- 
ganda campaign to put the new program 
into practice. The emancipation of 
women is a problem not only to the party 
but also of the whole society, of all 
mass organizations, and of all the peo- 
ple. The Report states, though it is 
the party members who must stand in the 
vanguard of the struggle for the emanci- 
pation of woman, regrettably “there are 
Communists who agree verbally with the 
party slogans and repeat’ them loudly, 
but in fact, in their houses or even at 
work maintain a feudal and bourgeois 
attitude toward women." 








17/ For further discussion of labor 
Standards, see Labor Conditions in 
Albania (BLS Labor Digest,No. 64), 1965. 
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Women themselves, especially through 
their national organization, the Women's 
Union of Albania, 18/ are exhorted to 
fight for their complete emancipation. 
The Report emphasized that "We must not 
ignore the fact that women themselves 
preserve the feudal backward customs and 
religious beliefs."" The efforts of the 
Women's Union could bevery influential, 
for In every family we have one woman 
or more wno is a member of the Women's 
Union of Albania."' The Women's Union was 
asked to improve its work radically, 
especially in the education and active 
mobilization of women in the struggle 
for women's emancipation. To insure that 
the problems of women become the prob- 
lems of the whole party, the Politburo 
had instructed that special commissions 
for work with women be created in the 
district party organizations and com- 
mittees, and recommended that such a 
commission also be created under the 
party central committee. 





18/ The Sixth Congress of this union, 
with 1,850 delegates, met in Tirana, 
October 25-28, 1967; at itsclose, party 
leader Hoxha was acclaimed as women's 
national emancipator. 

19/ Fodor's Modern Guides: Yugoslavia 
(1966), p. 38. 

20/ Geoffrey Wheeler, ‘National and 
Religious Consciousness in Soviet Islam," 
Survey (London), January 1968, pp. 69- 
70 and 73. 





The Government-controlled trade unions 
of Albania also were exhorted to pay 
attention to the problems of the working 
woman, to help her in her ideological 
and professional education, and to im- 
prove her working and living conditions 
by checking on the enforcement of perti- 
nent laws. Trade unions were asked to 
give women more responsibility in trade 
union work in the factory and in the 
provision of trade union social services 
to workers. Trade unions were also asked 
to organize courses to raise the skills 
of women workers. 


Similar Status of Women 
in Other Communist Countries 


Albania is not the only Communist 
country troubled with the problem of the 
emancipation of women. In neighboring 
Yugoslavia's remote villages of Macedonia 
or Bosnia-Hercegovina, ‘woman has re- 
mained aninferior being who must submit 
both to hard labor anda strict moral 
code. All in all, the only improvement 
in her lot has been the elimination of 
polygamy." 19/ In the Asian parts of the 
U.S.S.R., in the Moslem areas, "a whole 
range of social customs [including child 
marriage and the bride price], rules of 
behavior, and inhibitions, particularly 
those relating tofamily life [where the 
woman has a low status], remain strongly 
entrenched inspite of official attempts 
to dislodge them," 20/ 
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Department to Protect 

Department of Con- 
sumer and Corporate Affairs was estab- 
lished under the Consumer Protection 
Act, which was passed by Parliament on 
November 27, 1967, and given Royal 
Assent on December 21. The Department 
includes agencies which formerly came 
under the responsibility of the Registrar 
General of Canada and covers generally 
all matters within the jurisdiction of 
the national Government which relate to 
consumer affairs; corporations and cor- 
porate securities; combines, mergers, 
monopolies, and restraint of trade; 
bankruptcy and insolvency; and patents, 
copyrights, and trade marks. John Turn- 
er, formerly Registrar General, was ap- 
pointed the first Minister of Consumer 
and Corporate Affairs. 

The newMinister's functions regarding 
consumer affairs are to undertake, en- 
courage, and coordinate programs designed 
to advance the interests of the Canadian 
consumer, to promote practices to im- 
prove the consumer's protection, and to 
increase the information about goods and 
services offered to him. Specifically, 
the Minister is responsible for estab- 
lishing consumer standards, consumer 
protection against fraud and misrepre- 
sentation, prevention of unfair credit 
practices, and the like. He may under- 
take research in the matters assigned 
to him or cooperate with any national 
or provincial authority, aswell as with 
any private organization or person in 
such research, A consumer council may 
be established to advise or assist the 
Minister. 

In addition to the Consumer Affairs 
Branch, the Department includes four 
other units, all of which likewise serve 
the purpose of protecting the public 
against abuses. The function of the 


New Executive 
Consumers, A new 
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Combines Investigation and Research 
Branch, for example, is to assist in- 
dustry and private enterprises in pre- 
serving free and fair competition and 
thereby to protect consumers and pro- 
ducers against the abuse of market power, 
It may institute investigations and sub- 
mit its findings to the Restrictive 
Trade Practices Commission or _ the 
Attorney General of Canada. The Con- 
mission holds formal hearings and reports 
their results to the Minister of Con- 
sumer and Corporate Affairs. The purpose 
of the Bankruptcy Branch is to protect 
creditors. It controls trustees in the 
discharge of their duties and, generally, 
investigates complaints about viola- 
tions of law and other irregularities, 
The primary duty of the Corporations 
Branch is to protect and render assistance 
to investors, It handles the incor- 
poration of business firms and the fil- 
ing of financial statements and annual 
summaries, The Patent and Copyright 
Office is responsible for the protection 
of the rights of inventors and authors,-- 
U.S. Embassy, Ottawa. and Canadian Press, 





European Economic Community 


for Train- 
from the 


Social Fund Disbursements 
ing in 1967. Disbursements 
European Social Fund in 1967 toward 
plans providing for the retraining and 
resettlement of 46,000 workers in the 
European Economic Community (EEC) 
amounted to almost US$14 million. The 
payments to the EEC member’ countries 
represent reimbursements for 50 percent 
of the cost to retrain or resettle un- 
employed or underemployed workers, as 
well as half of the supplemental pay 
granted to workers placed on short time 
or suspended because of industrial con- 
version, The payments’ by country in 
1967 are shown on the following page: 
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Payments 





(thousands Number 

of U.S. of 
dollars) workers 
The Community,, 13,964.2 46,026 
Belgiumeccceccececs 663.8 920 
FranCe occccceccccce 1,757.4 1,625 
Germany : ft 7 eee $077.6 13,859 
Italy ccccccccccccce ee 28,511 
Luxembourgecccecccece 4.1 4 
NetherlandS.cccocoes 1,087.8 1,107 
Note: Because of rounding, sum of 


payments may not equal total. 


The Fund, which has been characterized 
as a "clearinghouse," is financed by the 
EEC member countries according to the 
following scale: France and Germany 
each contribute 32 percent of the total 
fund; Italy, 209 percent; Belgium, 8.8 
percent; the Netherlands, 7 percent; 
and Luxembourg, 0.2 percent. Consider- 
ing the refunds made and the contri- 
butions received from the member coun- 
tries to finance the Fund's expenditures, 
its operations in 1967 involved the 
transfer of about $2.6 milliontoltaly, 
over $600,000 to Germany, and $100,000 
to the Netherlands, from France ($2.7 
million), Belgium ($565,000), and Luxem- 
bourg ($24,000). 

The Fund has made payments totaling 
over $54million between September 1960, 
when it started operating, and Decem- 
The programs for which 
these reimbursements were paid have made 
it possible to reemploy about 554,000 
workers.--U.S. Mission to the European 
Communities, Brussels; and EEC, 








Germany, Federal Republic 


Changes in Social Insurance Legisla- 


employee as before, were raised on Janu- 
ary 1, 1968, from 14 percent to 15 per- 
cent of the employee's earnings up to a 
certain ceiling (see paragraph 3 below), 
and will increase to 16 percent on 
January 1, 1969, and 17 percent on Jan- 
uary 1, 1970. 

2. Insurance Coverage. All blue- and 
white-collar workers are now subject to 
compulsory insurance coverage regardless 
of their earnings. Thus, compulsory 
coverage has been extended to white- 
collar workers earning more than DM 1,800 
monthly, i.e., supervisory and managerial 
personnel. During atransitional period, 
certain affected employees may apply for 
exemption from compulsory coverage with 
the Federal Agency for White Collar 
Workers' Old Age Insurance (Bundesver- 
sicherungsanstalt fiir Angestellte--BFA). 
Applications may be filed before July 1, 
1968, if the white-collar worker is over 
50 years of age (eligibility for a pen- 
sion requires contributions for at least 
15 years but not beyond the age of 65) 
or possesses a private life insurance 
contract for himself and his dependents 
for which the premium at least equals 
the amount which would otherwise be con- 
tributed to the public insurance system 
(i.e., DM 240 monthly--US$60). An ex- 
emption from compulsory coverage would 
not cancel already earned claims of such 
employees to public insurance and does 
not prohibit continued payment of con- 
tributions on a voluntary basis. 

About 230,000 white-collar workers 
whose monthly earnings exceed DM 1,800 
were participating in the program on a 
voluntary basis. New participants, es- 
timated to be at least 170,000, are ex- 
pected to contribute an additional in- 
come of about DM 400 million to the 
pension fund in 1968. 

3. Ceiling for the Assessment of Con- 
tributions. The monthly earnings ceil- 














tion. The Fiscal Revision Law, which 
provided for large cuts in Federal budg- 
etary expenditures during the 4-year 
period 1968-71, entailed the following 
major changes in old-age insurance for 
Wage and salary earners: 


1, Contributions. Contributions, which 
are shared equally between employer and 





ing for the assessment of contributions 
was raised from DM 1,400 in 1967 to DM 
1,600 in 1968, Therefore, the maximum 
monthly contribution is DM 240, which is 
shared equally by the employer and the 
employee. The ceiling is adjusted each 
year for wage changes. 

4. Reimbursement of 
Case of Marriage. 


Contributions in 
The regulation that 
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permitted insured women to claim reim- 
bursement, upon marriage, of contribu- 
tions paid during their working life 
was canceled, 

5. Employer Shares 
Age Pensioners. Employers of old-age 
pensioners are required to remit’ the 
employer's share for old-age insurance 
to the pension fund. An employed pen- 
sioner does not contribute from his 
earnings, and the size of his pension 
is not affected by the contribution from 
his employer. 

6. Health Insurance for Pensioners. 
Pensioners must now contribute 2 percent 
of their pension for a “medicare pro- 
gram" for themselves. The program that 
was introduced in 1941 and amended in 
1956 granted all pensioners full pro- 
tection (medical treatment, hospitali- 
zation, medicine, etc.) against sickness 
without requiring a contribution from 
them. The public health insurance agen- 
cies administering the program will con- 
tinue to receive a lump-sum compensation 
for each registered pensioner from the 
old-age insurance agencies, but on the 
basis of a revised compensation’ sched- 
ule. The 2-percent pensioner's contri- 
bution has been made less onerous. by 
the simultaneous increase of 8.1 percent 
in old-age, disability, and survivors' 
pensions to take account of increases 
in wages. 

7. Disqualification Provision. Work- 
ers retiring from a_ regular job at the 
age of 65 or later have a claim to unem- 
ployment insurance compensation for 6 
months. In the past, retirees also 
could draw an old-age pension during 
that same period. Now, a _ pensioner 
cannot receive a pension for the time 
he is entitled tounemployment benefits. 
If his pension is greater than his un- 
employment compensation, however, he 
will be paid the difference by the old- 
age insurance carrier. 

8. Beginning of Pension Payments. 
The beginning of pension payments has 
been put off to the first day of the 
month following the date of eligibility. 
Formerly, payments were calculated from 
the first day of the eligibility month. 

9. Miners' Old-Age and Disability In- 
surance: The aforementioned amendments 


for Employed Old- 
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also apply to the miners' insurance 
system, except for the increase in con- 
tributions. The old contribution rate 
(8.5 percent of earnings paid by the 
employee and 15 percent by the employer) 
and the monthly earnings ceiling (al- 
ready higher than the ceiling for other 
workers) for the assessment of contri- 
butions have been maintained. However, 
the formula used to compute pensions 
was changed as follows: 

(a) For old-age and invalidity pen- 
sions, the annual increase rate was re- 
duced from 2.5 to 2.4 percent effective 
January 1, 1968, and will be reduced in 
increments of 0.1 percent annually to 
reach 2.0 percent on January 1, 1972; 

(b) For pensions in the case of occu- 
pational disability (Berufsunfahigkeit), 
the annual increase rate will be reduced 
from 


2.0 to 1.8 percent in the same 
period. 

These measures will not result ina 

genuine cut in miners' pensions, and 


will even be partly compensated by other 
more liberal regulations regarding 
factors used in the computation of pen- 
sions. 

10, Other Changes. Now, as before, the 
Federal Government will be _ required 
to meet the growing deficit in the 
miners' old-age insurance system. How- 
ever, the Government's subsidies to the 
general old-age insurance system for 
blue- and white-collar workers will be 
only 15.1 percent of the expenditures 
projected for the next 4 years. 

Other changes in social security re- 
sulting from Federal budget cuts under 
the Fiscal Revision Law include (a) an 





increase in the prescription fee from 
DM 0.50 to DM 1.00 per prescription 
issued by doctors for patients covered 


by public health insurance; and (b) as- 
sumption by the health insurance funds 
of the full costs of maternity benefits, 
i.e., cashallowances for women in active 
employment during the protection period, 
plus hospital treatment. 


KKK KEKE 


The German Trade Union Federation 
(DGB) has sharply criticized the changes 
in the old-age insurance legislation for 
wage and salary earners. The only re- 
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vision which it welcomed is the exten- 
sion of compulsory coverage to all white- 
collar workers. A vice president of the 
DGB admitted that the Government, under 
present circumstances, could not meet 
its obligations to the social insurance 
system without an increase in taxes. He 
asserted, however, that the problem could 
be solved better by eliminating certain 
tax exemptions of employers and by a 
thorough examination of the defense 
budget with aview toward effecting gen- 
uine savings.--U.S. Embassy, Bonn. 





Spain 


Strikes Outlawed Again. The Supreme 
Court decided recently that all strikes 
are illegal in Spain. It did so ina 
ruling rejecting two appeals by 560 dis- 
missed steelworkers in Bilbao from a 
lower court's judgment which had upheld 
the right of the employer to discharge 
them because they participated in a work 
stoppage. The Supreme Court rejected 
the appellants' arguments based on the 
generally accepted interpretation of a 
1965 amendment to the Penal Code and on 
church doctrine admitting strikes, 

Article 222 of the Spanish Penal Code 
originally had banned all strikes and 
lockouts as crimes of sedition, It was 
amended by the Cortés (Parliament) on 
December 21, 1965, in a manner that was 
generally considered as legalizing 
economically motivated strikes except 
for strikes by civil servants and pub- 





Labor Developments Abroad, April 1966, 
p. 7.) This amendment was regarded as 
the Government's fulfillment of a promise 
made to the International Labour Office 
a few months earlier that Spain would 
recognize the right to strike. It also 
was heralded by many observers as a 
step forward in the liberalization of 
Spain's industrial relations system, 
The obvious toleration of many strikes 
that have taken place after the change 
of the Penal Code has strengthened fur- 
ther the common belief that economic 
strikes are no longer illegal. 

Rejecting this view, the Supreme Court 
held that the 1965 revision of article 
222 of the Penal Code did not make any 
strikes lawful because strikes are not 
a labor dispute in the meaning of the 
Spanish law. According to the Court's 
interpretation, the term "labor con- 
flict," if used in the law, is adiffer- 
ence between employers and workers that 
must be settled by legally prescribed 
methods leading to governmental arbi- 
tration. This interpretation corrobo- 
rates the fear of free trade union 
groups that the amendment, although 
supposedly legalizing certain categories 
of strikes, will in effect allow the 
Government to regard any strike as an 
offense against the law. That fear was 
expressed in a complaint filed immedi- 
ately after the amendment of article 222 
with the Director-General of the Inter- 
national Labour Office by the Interna- 
tional Confederation of Free Trade Un- 
ions (ICFTU) and the International Fed- 
eration of Christian Trade Unions 
(CISC).--U.S. Embassy, Madrid, and U.S, 
Press. 
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lic employees and strikes endangering 
the safety of the country or seriously 
affecting the national economy. (See 
U.S.S.R. 


Vacation Defined. It 
under a Soviet 
the workday, 


Minimum Annual 
has become clear that, 
arbitrary definition of 





the increase inthe minimum annual leave 
with pay in the Soviet Union from 12 to 
15 workdays (Labor Developments Abroad, 
December 1967, p. 10) does not mean 3 
weeks off, as one would normally expect 
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under the 5-day workweek introduced 
during 1967. According to the Communist 
Party daily Pravda (Truth, January 12, 
1968), Saturdays are counted as workdays 
(presumably because workers on the new 
5-day workweek are still required to 
work a 6-day workweek occasionally). As 
an illustration, Pravda states that if 
a worker's 15-day annual leave began on 
January 8 (a Monday), it would end on 








January 24 (a Wednesday). Thus, this 
worker gets 2 weeks and 3 days off a 
year. On the basis of the pre-1967 


6-day workweek, this is 15 working days 
off; but on the basis of the 5-day work- 
week, now ineffect, this worker actually 
gets only 13 of his working days off a 
year (or 14 working days if his vacation 
includes a week inwhich he is scheduled 
to work 6 days).--Soviet Press. 








Toward the 
ports and articles on 


end of 1967, a series of 
population trends indicated 


published re- 
that 


1967 would mark the lowest annual population increase in 


the history 


of Czechoslovakia. The 


rise in the number 


of abortions was given as a major explanation forthe de- 


cline in population growth, 
(Red Justice) reported 
third of all pregnancies 
journal Svobodne 


The Prague daily Rude Pravo 
on November 6 that 
terminate in 

Slovo (Free Word) 
tions for every 100 births in the Czech regions. 


roughly one- 
abortion. The 
reported 58.5 abor- 
Other 


contributing factors were inadequate housing, particularly 


in urban areas, a rising divorce rate, 
to work. 


necessity 
percent 
Prague). 


for women 


of the country's 


16 


labor force 


and the economic 
now constitute 45 
(50 percent in 


Women 


--Czechoslovak Press. 
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LABOR STATISTICS ON FRANCE* 


Explanatory Note 


The major sources for French labor 
statistics are the Ministry of Labor's 
quarterly Revue Francaise du_ Travail, 
containing labor studies and statistics, 
and the following publications of the 
National Institute of Statistics and 
Economic Studies: Bulletin Mensuel de 
Statistique, a monthly compilation of 
Statistics; Etudes Statistiques, a quar- 
terly supplement tothe monthly bulletin 
devoted to statistical studies; Bulletin 
Hebdomadaire de Statistique, a biweekly 
statistical release; Etudes et Conjonc- 
ture, a monthly publication of economic 
development studies; and Annuaire Sta- 
tistique de la France. 


























Manpower. Tables 1 and 2 present 
average annual estimates of the popula- 
tion and labor force that are comparable 
to the population censuses, onwhich they 
are primarily based. Population figures 
refer to the resident population, in- 
cluding members of the Armed Forces 
stationed abroad. Intercensal popula- 
tion estimates are extrapolations from 
the most recent census (1962), adjusted 
for labor data on births, deaths, and 
migration. 

The labor force comprises all employed 
and unemployed persons 14 years of age 
or over, as measured by’ the censuses, 
In the censuses, persons who state their 
principal activity to be employed or 
unemployed are classified "in the labor 
force’; persons who state their princi- 
pal activity to be something else, such 
as own housekeeping or going to school, 
are classified "not inthe labor force," 
even though they may be doing some work 
or looking for work at the time of the 
census. Intercensal estimates are based 





*See Labor Developments Abroad, Nov- 
ember 1965, pp. 19-26, for an earlier 
compilation of French statistics. 
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worke 
on th 
day > é 
lengt 
worke 
last 
on extrapolated census data and populs- wos 
tion estimates by age and sex--supple- il 
mented mainly by data on_ employment =. 
obtained from establishment surveys an¢ te 
from labor force surveys (conducted i 
annually in March and October of alter-| . 
nating years, beginning October 1962). | oe’ 
Annual unemployment estimates are ‘te 
made by increasing proportionately the compu 
number of registered unemployed Persons) ime 
to the higher unemployment totals of the; fhciies 
censuses--about 87 percent greater than | avers 
the registrant count in 1962. The reg} ates 
istered unemployed consist of all per-| oe 
sons registered as unemployed with the nes 
public employment offices at the end of of tt 
the month. Registration is voluntary} The 
except for persons receiving unemploy- Ries 
ment benefits. t uled 
Foreign Workers. Table 3 _ presents — 
data on foreign workers entering France er 
and placed inemployment by the National ail he 
Immigration Office. Foreign workers Sion 
are classified as permanent or sea: } emp! 
sonal; seasonal workers are those with ales 
labor contracts for 3 to 7 months of} nent 
work. | pers: 
Employment, Hours, Wage Rates, and 
Earnings. The Ministry of Labor obtains nal 
information on employment, hours, wage} nate 
rates, and earnings through establish- a ate 
ment sample surveys conducted on _ the a 
first working day of January, April,| repo 
July, and October. The surveys relate)... 
to all nonagricultural establishments | =e 
employing 10 workers or more, exclusive} j 14. 
of public administration and private ond 
domestic services. The sample includes} 451; 
all establishments employing more than} Ta 
50 persons and about one-half of those quot 
employing 10 to50 persons. Altogether, | work 
about 80 percent of all workers in | dant 
establishments with 10 workers or more ine 
in the covered industries are _ sur- ones 
veyed. vidu 
Items included in the schedule each pay 
quarter are the number of wage and salary | p,;, 


popu la- 
supp le- 
loyment 
eys and 
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| formation from 


workers on the establishment's register 
on the survey day, the preceding survey 
day, andthe last population census; the 
length of the scheduled workweek for wage 
workers and for salaried workers in the 
last full workweek preceding the survey 
day; and the wage rates of hourly paid 
wage workers as of the survey day. Total 
earnings of wage workers inthe last pay 
period in September are reported in 
October also. Wage rate and earnings 
data are obtained only from manufactur- 
ing, building and public works, private 
transportation, trade, and health serv- 
ice establishments. Weights used in 
computing industry averages are based 
primarily oncensus data adjusted by in- 
other sources. Annual 
averages of employment, hours, and wage 
rates are computed by assigning a weight 
of one to April, July, and October fig- 
ures and one-half tofigures for January 
of the current and following years. 

The data on average scheduled weekly 
hours of work (table 4) include  sched- 


i uled overtime hours and take into account 


resents 
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ational 
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. each 
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) employment, and total 


partial or temporary layoffs. Individual 
establishment figures represent sched- 
uled hours inits major workshops weight- 
ed by employment in each workshop. 

Indexes of average scheduled hours, 
hours worked are 
also presented in table 4. The employ- 
ment indexes represent the number of 
persons on establishment registers, 
whether at work or temporarily absent. 
Homeworkers who work exclusively for the 
establishment are included; part-time 
workers employed for less than 20 hours 
a week are excluded. Employment indexes 
are computed by linking employment in 
reporting establishments by size class 
to census employment data. Only indexes 
are published. The total hours worked 
index is the product of the employment 
and scheduled hours of work indexes 
divided by 100. 

Table 5presents average straight-time 
quoted wage rates of time-rated wage 
workers over 18 years of age; the data 
include cost-of-living and other allow- 
ances paid to all workers, but exclude 
Overtime pay and compensation to indi- 
vidual workers onan ad hoc basis (e.g., 
pay for nightwork or travel allowances). 
Rates for apprentices and foremen are 


included. Unweighted arithmetic aver- 
ages are computed for five skill levels 
by industry forthe Paris area and three 
zones in which legal minimum wages on 
October 30, 1962, were 2.22, 4.0, and 
6.0 percent below the Paris area minimum. 

Average hourly earnings figures (table 
6) represent gross remuneration of wage 
workers, that is, before deductions for 
taxes, payments to social security and 
unemployment funds, and retirement pen- 
sions. Overtime pay and all supplemen- 
tary benefits are included with the 
exception of one-time payments, such as 
end-of-year or vacation bonuses, not 
payable during the survey period. The 
figures relate to all wage workers ex- 
cept apprentices. They are computed 
from establishment reports of total 
gross payrolls and total hours worked in 
the last pay period in September. 

Consumer Price Index. National and 
Paris consumer price indexes are pre- 
sented in table 7. Item weights used 
in computing the index were derived from 
a family expenditure survey conducted 
in 1956-57 among "modest-income" wage 
and salary worker multiperson house- 
holds 1/in urban centers of 10,000 in- 
habitants ormore. Weights were adjusted 
to 1962 levels on the basis of changes 
in consumption patterns since 1956, as 
estimated from consumption expenditure 
data in the national accounts. The na- 
tional index is the weighted arithmetic 
average of regional indexes. 

Prices are collected monthly by agents 
from 12,000 retail outlets in over 100 
urban centers. Seasonal fluctuations 
in prices of fresh fruits and vegetables 
are accounted for by varying the monthly 
composition of the market basket, and 
in prices of eggs, butter, and potatoes, 
by seasonally adjusting the quoted 
prices, Rent quotations are obtained 
from a sample of 'modest-income" house- 
holds, and the value of housing allow- 
ances is deducted from the quotations. 
Pharmaceutical prices and medical charges 
are net costs after insurance benefit 
refunds. 








1/ Households in which the occupation 
of the head is foreman or below. 
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Table 1. France. Employment Status of the Population, 1959-66 


Number in thousands 












































Employment status 1959 | 1960 | 1961 | 1962 | 1963 | 1964 | 1965 | 1966 
i | | | ] 
____ - —_—— $$$ td a —_— Ss (aE TE -—————$ 
| ] 
Resident populationcccccecccecsscceccces| 435240 | 45,684 46 3 | 46,998 147,854 | 48,411 48,91 49,4 
= : —+— —— + + SSS 
| 7 | T | 
Labor forceccccccccccccccccccccceses cece ee) 19,740 119,72 19,686 rg/% | 20,036 | 20, oF ), 259 £0, 2% = 
. | 
FOrCeScccccccccccccccececese cocce| 830 | 841 | 535 802 | 692 | 615 265 558 
CATECT ecccccccccesssccecceeseessesecesee| 289 | 289 | 288 | 92 282 280 268 264 ; 
CONSCTIPtS ceccccccccccccccsccscsesesoces 41 | 952 | 950 | 1 +10 5 300 | 2% 
t | 
Civilian labor force€cecceccceccsccscesccee| 18,910 | 18,881 118,848 | 18,945 |19,344 [19,586 |19,691 | 197% | F 
Employed .cccccccccccccece eee ecce 18,656 | 18,64 18,645 |18,715 |19,071 [19,370 119,42 19,456) 
Percent in: | | | 
| | a” 
Agriculture 1/.... ° eee -+| 22.4 21.6 | ),8 20.0 19.0 | LS,1 | 17.5 | 10,9 | N 
7 | é 
Industry 2/. cece cece | 35.9 ares el | 9.5 39. 9 | 40, } +0, 40,4 _ 
' a | = , Gl 
OR icicectacscesviccsdsctesccacl Mee, SG t S41 a 41.1 | 41.6 | 42. 42.7 | 
Wage and salary workers....ceeeescceee {12,915 |13,048 |13,209 |13,424 |13,869 ]14,259 |14,400 | 14, . 
: | 
Percent in: Se, 
, : | | a" . | 
Agriculture 1l/.ccccccccesece | 6.8 | 6. 6.1 | de de +29 +e 4,4 N 
Industr > 49 “9, +9. 49.8 49.8 50.0 +9. 49 
Other.cecccccccccecs ° of 43.5 | +3.8 | 4.2 | +425 +4.9 +521 +526 | +6, Au 
Self-employed and unpaid family w rkers | >, 741 5,594 | 5,436 | 5,291 >, 20 >,111 »,0 4,921 7 ch 
Percent in } | 
| . - - 
Agriculture 1/.. . «| dia 2/20 Me 96.2 25.6 I22V +e 308 ex 
| 
Industry 2/..ceoe ecccceceos 13.3 | 13. 13. 13.4 13.4 13.5 | 13.4 13, 
ee eee 29.3 | 29. 30.2 | 30.4 31.0 31.5 3262 32.9 Lea 
NEMMLOVEd ccccccccececcceccececccoscecce 254 | 239 3 | 30 2] 21¢ 69 26 W 
Percent of civilian labor force . l. | l can hea 1.4 | Led + 1,4 Pa 
lL } | : 
Pri 
: r, 
1/ Includes forestry. Source t ire, Rapport sur Les Mis 
2/ Mining; manufacturing; construction; and « ctric, mptes dela 1966 (Paris, Instit B 
a : : . ra R 
gas, and water services, National de la Statistique et des Etudes Ex nomiques), t 
une 1967, pp 478-85. r 





Table 2. France 


In thousands 


Civilian Employment, by Class of Worker and Industry, 1959, 1965, and 1966 
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1959 1965 | 196¢ 
- T — ——+ — T ——— ———y 
In str | Wage and Wage an fe an 
, Emp 1 | lar é 1lar é ular 
| workers workers rker 
—— — + ~—+ +4 ——— + —— — 
L ir tries lL/eccccccccccccccs ee| 18,656. ae 20 19,422. 14,40 we +5 +9 93900 
+ + 
riculture and forestry 1l/.cccccccccce . +,174.0 | 876.0 3,404.0 670. 0.0 643. 
| 
F roductSe.ees coccccece eocece ee! 671.3 | 20. 656.1 | 13. 96.3 6. 
| 
Solid fuelScccccccccccecs eos ‘ l 8 | 12.¢ 163.4 163.2 56.5 156. 
Water, gas, and electricity...csccceceeces| 112.9 ‘ 118.7 | 118.4 u -f 
iral gas and petroleum products... ee! el | 6.1 64, 62.8 | 64.4 63. 
Glass, ceramics ind building materia | 54.4 | 37 .8 270.3 | 255.1 69.4 4.4 
Besic steele ccoccccececsoocoece ° e ee! 2360. 3322 254. | 24l. | 34.7 sl. 
Nonferrous metalS..ececcececs ‘ eel Pre 33.9 | 40.1 | 35. f 39.4 9 
Semifinished metal aoe sececese ° | 39 l | 74,8 428.4 +14, 1 " + . 
Nonelectrical machinery. pidcaata ; 663.7 | 640.9 742.7 | 21.9 48.2 .f 
Electrical machinery.. eeee ° 268.1 | 62.5 | 364.0 | ye 65.5 63. 
Automobiles and partS.cceee eeee .| 8.1 2/262 | 309.6 305. 31 3 ° 
Shipbuilding aircraft, and weapon el L7¢ 6 | yy Ss Be 189.6 88.3 92 19 
and rubber pr icts. em 9 328. } 384.6 | 379.6 | 38 3 82. 
co cecceccccees ° ee] 156.0 195.7 | 161.8 13.2 161.4 
Wood a furniturescccecs eee . 29 .3 | 241.1 | 300.5 | 56.5 | 98.3 6. 
Paper an pape rboard, ° e ° 114.8 | 112.4 129. | 127. 30.6 5S,¢ 
Printing and publishing sa 190.4 | 170.4 | 226.0 | 07.6 | 6.9 B. 
Miscellaneous manufacturing....e. ee! 163 142.5 191.9 | 178.1 | 19 3 B4, 
Bui ing in public works seane ee! l 503.9 | 1,248.9 1,859.3 | 1,600.5 | 1,878.8 1 ,¢ ° 
er eocccccccccccccee eoeccccce ee 7,3 0 | »620,0 8,195.0 | 6,578.0 | 8,312.0 6,694, 
SRGNOPEBE LOR ces0sssceses eaceneeel 955.9 | 1.5 | 1,080.7 | 1,027.5 | 1,086.3 1,033. 
ther serviceS.ccccccccccccsccscsececes ee] 1,936.8 1,155. |} 2,201.0 »410,0 8.0 2430, 
Administration L/seccccccccccccccvess ee 1,745.0 | 1,654.0 2,017.0 | 937. 65.0 | 1,988. 
Financial institutions 1/... eeece od 32.0 | 30.0 | 303.0 300.0 313.0 | 10, 
nclassified l/ececcccccccccccesccece ++ 6.0 6.0 | 8.0 8.0 85.0 5. 
lie | L iL 
l/ Rounded to nearest 1,000, Source Etudes _et  Conjoncture Institut 
National de la Statistique et des Et, nomiques 





Table 3. France. Foreign Workers Placed in Employment During the Year, 
and Country of Origin, 1957 and 1962-66 
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1966 | 
| 
ES Bers MANO s kh ok cdr neandeeen 16,534 2,588 l | 148,350 47, 
Ty | 
| | 
Permanent workers...-++++seeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee+| 131,511 | 13,379 569 | 1,649 | 33,448 | 44, 
eT ee rer Tee Ty Tee eccce! LM,270 3,155 2,019 | 114 ,902 3, 
| 
1965 } | | 
+2093 } | 
; | | | 
All foreign workers...... eevcccecs o+++| 283,634 | 22,91 3,271 | 2,052 | 168 ,904 | 51,5 
= + + : 
, | ~ | 
Permanent Workers....cccccscccece eoccccccece! 192,063 18 ,043 546 | | 49,865 | 47, 
| 
Seasonal workers.........--eee-: es Sa | 131,571 4,874 | 2,725 | | 119,039 4,1 
1964 | 
All foreign workers........ coccccccce| 274,681 pai 066 3,859 | } _}| 173,296 47 ,480 
| | if “oy 
ee eee ° -| 153,731 be »393 550 | | 6 , 269 43, 
~ eer forestry, and fishing.----.-| 13,706 769 32 } 8,909 2, 
Honeericultural industries... ceccecceceses 140 ,025 ,624 518 | e | 57 , 369 41,168 
2 teen gl cseeeeue ee en ee 6,902 | 107 3 | 752 
| 
Metallurgy and naaieete of | 
| -_ _ 
metal ~ Shree lt 22,140 1,840 | 3 | | 11,455 | 4, 
Constructions. +seesseeseeeeeeeeeeeeees| 655115 | 5,412 | 47] | 21,472 | 28, 
, | Ke , | 
Domestic Help... ccccscccesecsovecces | 13,244 | 473 | 4 } 10,579; 1, 
} 
OU soe ceecedieecé es ste rererereereeee| 32,624 | 792 348 | 3 } 13,111 6, 
Seasonal workers........ J iicteemedeventaends® Ee 1 “Saeee: Sca 107 ,02 ss 
“ ai | ‘ | ‘ | . tien 
Agriculture, forestry, and fishing.......| 116,208 | 5,241 1,593 | (3/ | 104,737 | 3, 
Nonagricultural industries............-2.] 42 | 432 1,716 | (3 ?, 290 | 
19€ } 
ll f 16,797 | 13 74 | 1 iz 
A OTEC1IBN WOTKETS..-cccccccseseces -L 216,/97 | C 4,274 | +4 ,887 | 050 
ed 2 a $ 2 + = 
, . - . | see | 
Permanent workers........ ee ee . 115,523 | 12,963 522 1,95 57,768 | 24, 
: an = tes | 
Seasonal workers....... oaiee an ee Te 101,274 | 8,050 3,752 | 87,119 
19€ | | | 
| j 
All i PG ciccidcctnsanes 208,241 | 36,1 89 | 137,893 d 
fore Ss les 51 AS ee _ 137,893 14, 
Permanent workers....... ee ee 113,019 | 21,513 542 l } 63,497 ; 12,91¢€ 
Seasonal workerS........seeececeeceeccececes| 95,222 | 14,638 | 4,609 | 74,396 | 1,46 
: | 
195 | } 
- + —/ | > | 
All foreign workerS....eeeeceseeeeee+| 168,643 | 113,746 | 8,883 | _9 38 , 182 1 4, 
—— ; = = 2 
eer fie Te fF hme 378 23,096 | 4,159 
Seasonal workers.......... Seccncevscece eenes 56,969 | 33,378 8,505 | 15,086 
| | | L | 
1/ Figures represent the number of foreigners enter- Source: 
ing France and placed in employment during the year; (Paris, i 
they do not represent the total number of foreigners Etudes hnceuitened). ». 63, 66; Revue F 
employed in France. Travail (Paris, Minist®re du Travail), 
2/ Excludes 16 from the Federal Republic of Germany 1966, p. 281; and S al Statistics (Br 
who are includes in the subtotals. tistical Office f European Communit 
3/ Unknown and included with all other countries. No. 4, p. 122, 1963, 4, p. 263, and 





























Table 4. France. Wage and Salary Workers: Average Scheduled Weekly Hours o 
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Table 6. France. Wage Workers: Average Hourly Earnings in Nonagricultural Establishments, 1/ 
by Industry, September 





















































a pi 
| France Paris 4 
| ] 1 
Indust ry Tas | Index | As percent ™ 
| £ ? | (Sept. 1956= | of wage ¢ * 
rancs 2 | francs 
100) rates 3/ 
| | : iniienmeneints 
7 | T 
PRS deliwtilitheniscnrddcssceecccscécosns 3.493 | 189.0 aug] 4017 
+ + — 
Manufacturing and building and public works... 3.495 -- -- 4,028 
Manufacturing: | 
Metallurgysccocccccccccccccccccccccces 3.790 186.3 127 | 3.439 
Mechanical and electrical products.... 3.822 182.6 120 4.20 
Semifinished metals...cccceces eecece 3.788 128.8 123 4.196 
General engineering.cccocccceccceses 3.604 182.3 115 4,056 
Nonelectrical machinery and vehicles 4.045 184.9 122 4.455 
Electrical engineering...cccoccccess 3.609 194.7 138 | 4,142 
Glass, ceramics, and building materials 3,608 194.7 138 | 4.142 
CHONEGRES GRE TUR s 6666 0500666600006 3.900 187.1 133 | 3.938 
Food processSingeccccccccccccccccsccces 3.239 192.5 121 | 3.576 
PORtLLOS. cccccccscocccccccsccesccecece 2.910 184.4 112 | 3.738 
Clothing and cloth onedonse oneee 2.841 189.0 106 | 3.322 
Leather and hides, ecccccce eevee 2.917 185.9 111 3.485 
Wood and furnitureccccccccccccccccccce 3.121 189.5 116 3.863 
Paper and paperboardeccecccccesccecess 3.355 187.3 123 3.605 
Printing and publishing....ccccccceces 4.872 200.7 124 5.396 
Miscel LameouS ccccccccccccccccsccccsces 3.331 193.0 112 3.602 
Building and public WorkS..cccccccccccscses 3.571 196.3 118 4,044 
Transportation (except S.N.C.F. andR.A.T.P. 5/) 3.813 199.3 121 4.253 
Trade: 
Agriculture and food bis daninbacapenell 3. 302 183.2 121 3.937 
Other. cecccccccccccccscccsccccccccccccccce | 3.574 192.6 129 3.979 
Health S€rvices.ssceccccsccceccccccccscccesee| 2.796 182.6 110 3.124 
l/ Establishments employing 10 workers or more in 5/ S.N.C.F.--Société National Chemins de Fer (French 
manufacturing, building and public works, transpor- National Railways); R.A.T.P.--Régie Autonome des Trans- 
tation, trade, and health services, ports Parisiens (the independent Paris transportation 
2/ Par rate of exchange: US$1=4,93706 francs, organization). 
3/ Average hourly earnings in \September 1964 as a 
percent of average straight-time pay of time-rated wage Source: Revue Francgise duTravail (Paris, Ministtre 
workers as of Oct. 1, 1964, du Travail), July-Sept. 1965, pp. 139-140, and 142. 


4/ Highest cost-of-living region among the 4 regions 


for which data are published. 








Table 7. France. National and Paris 


1962=100 | 


Consumer Price Indexes for Modest-Income Families, 1965-67 1/ 
























































- National index Paris index 
ems 
— priced 1962 a 1962 | 
(number) | weights 1965 1966 1967 | weights 1965 | 1966 | 1967 
(percent )| a (percent) | 
All itemSccccecccccccceses 259 100.0 111.1 114,1 117.2 100.0 111.2 114.8 118.4 
FOOd ccccccccccccsscccecesccecees 100 45.0 111.4 114.5 116.4 45.4 111.0 114.4 116,2 
Flour-base productS..cccceceee -- 3.9 112.9 115.1 119.7 3.5 112.3 115.0 119.8 
Meat and fishseccccccccccesees -- 14.3 116. 121.2 123.4 14.5 115.4 119.8 121.8 
Eggs, milk, and fatS.ccocccces -- 726 112.6 114.6 116.2 7.0 112.8 114.5 116.1] 
Vegetables and fruits..ccccees -e 7.0 103.4 108.3 108.2 725 102.4 108.1 108.6 
Miscellaneous products 2/.seece -- 3.9 106.0 107.3 109.6 3.6 107 109.4 111,9 
Beverages 3/esecsecceeseeesoce -- 6.0 104,1 104.3 105.5 6,0 102. 102.9 103.5 
Restaurant mealS.cececesccceces -- 2.3 124.0 129.0 132.4 3.3 125.6 130.3 132.9 
Nonfood items 4/cecccccvccescece 159 55.0 110.9 113.8 118,0 54.6 111.3 115.1 120,3 
Manufactured itemS..cccccoecces 121 35. 106.9 108.2 110,0 | 3249 107.2 109.0 111,3 
ServiceS.ccececccsesccvccccese 33 14,3 122.9 130.2 140.5 16, 121.2 129.2 141,0 
Dwellingeccccccccccccccceccess 45 18.5 114.4 118.8 123.8 19.5 115.3 120.8 127. 
Housing and repairSececcoss 7 71 128.6 137.2 146.7 | 8.2 128.6 138.6 150.2 
Heat and light.ccccccccecs 5 Sel 105.2 107.7 110.4 920 129.0 107.9 110,3 
Household equipment.ccceece 33 6.3 105.8 107.1 108.7 6.3 105.8 107.6 109,8 
Health and hygiene..cccccccccce 34 8.6 113.6 117.4 123.0 9.2 111.8 116.8 121.4 
Transportation 5/eecceesececes 14 6.5 106.4 | 108.7 113.7 5.9 105.7 107. 118,1 
Clothing and Linen.esesececece 39 | 13.3 108.0 | 109.8 | 112.0 11.9 108.7 111.0 | 114.1 
Entertainment and postal 
service, and miscellaneous,.. 27 | 8.1 108.3 109.5 | 112.5 8.1 109.2 110.6 | 113.7 
1/ Wage and salary worker households inurban centers Source: Annuaire Statistique de la France, 1964, 
with over 10,000 inhabitants. pp. 400-402, and Bulletin Mensuel de Statistique, Janu- 
2/ Including coffee, chocolate, sugar, rice, and ary 1967, pp. 33-34, and February 1968, pp. 34-35 
pastries. (Paris, Institut National de la Statistique et des 


3/ Largely wine. 
4/ Includes heat and light. 
5/ Includes public and pricate transportation, 


Etudes Econon 


iques),. 
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QUARTERLY REVISIONS TO U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE INDEXES 
OF LIVING COSTS ABROAD (EXCLUDING QUARTERS) 


Editor’s Note.--All questions regarding these indexes should be 


directed to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Office of F oreign Labor 


and Trade. Explanation of changes in indexes from one time period 


to another is not available. 


The following table presents receit revisions 
to the indexes of living costs in a number of 
foreign cities compared with Washington, D.C., 
compiled by the U.S. Department of State. The 
complete list of indexes was published in the 
October 1967 issue of Labor Developments Abroad 
(pp. 30-34), together with an explanation of 
the definitions and methods followed in con- 
structing the indexes. Revisions are published 
quarterly in the January, April, and July 
issues. 

The Department of State computes four measures 
for each post--the local relative and the local 
index, both of which reflect local market 
prices; and the effective relative and the 
effective index, which reflect pricing factors 
peculiar to U.S. Government employees. The 
local and the effective relatives are based 
on the expenditure pattern of an American em- 
ployee living in Washington, D.C. The local 
and the effective indexes represent an expendi- 
ture pattern of an American living in the 
foreign post. 





Local Relative, The local relative is acom- 
parison of foreign costs of the items reported 
by each post with the cost of similar items in 
Washington, D.C., using an expenditure pattern 
that would be used by an American Government 
employee living in Washington, D.C. This 
represents a comparison of price levels at the 
post and in Washington, but not necessarily 
& comparison of living costs. 





Local Index. The local index is a comparison 
of foreign costs of the items reported by 
each post with the cost of similar items in 
Washington, D.C., using the expenditure pattern 
of an American living in the foreign 
according to an American pattern of 
for weighting the foreign prices. 

This is a higher figure than the local rela- 
tive because of the inclusion in the local in- 
dex of additional “use factors"; for example, 


post, 
living, 


the cost of additional servant time and main- 
tenance, spoilage of food due to humid climate 
or unsanitary handling, additional clothing 
required because of climate or harsh cleaning 
methods, additional medical expenses, etc. 
This index is based on the assumption that all 
commodities required (e.g., meat, clothing, 
toothpaste) are purchased at local retail mar- 
kets and prices. 

This index is used by many governmental 
organizations in determining what, if any, 
cost-of-living allowances should be given their 
employees stationed abroad. 


Effective Relative. The effective relative 
is the same as the local relative except that 
it includes factors peculiar toU.S. Government 
employees; for example, the right touse special 
facilities, such as commissaries, post ex- 
changes, etc., and the right to have certain 
goods imported tax free. 





Effective Index. The effective index is the 
same as the local index except that it also 
reflects factors peculiar to U.S. Government 
employees. This index is used by the U.S. 
Government indetermining what "post" allowance 
should be given to Government employees stationed 
abroad. 





* * * * * 


In making this information available, the 
Department of State emphasizes that the indexes 
are compiled solely to assist in establishing 
allowances for U.S. civilians employed by the 
Government in foreign countries and should be 
used only by those persons who are thoroughly 
familiar with the composition and limitations 
of the indexes, These indexes are not appro- 
priate for comparing living costs of Americans 
in the United States with those of nationals 
of a foreign country. As these indexes repre- 
sent place-to-place comparisons, they cannot 
be used for measuring changes from one time to 
another. 





Indexes of Living Costs (Excluding Quarters) 


[Washington, D.C.=100| 





Country and post 


Exchange rate 


Local 


Effective 





Unit 


Number 
per USS1 


Relative 


Relative 


Index 





Angola: Lua@nd@..ccccccccccccccccocece 
Brazil: 
Rio de Janelroceccccccccccccccccccccs 
SQ0 Pauldcccccccccecccccscecececccoce 
Cameroon: Yaounde, .cccccccccccscccces 
Canada: 
Montreal. ccoccccccccccccccceccecccces 
OCTAWR ce ccccccccccccccccccccccooccooe 
Winnipeg. ccccccccccccccccccccccccccs 
Chad: Fort Lamy.ccoccccccccccccccccecs 
Congo, D.R.: Kinshasd..cccccccccccces 
Gabon: Libreville. .ccccccccccccccccce 
Italy: 
Milaneccccccccccccccccccsecceecceece 
TUrineccccccccccccccccccceccecseceece 
Liberia: Monrovidesccoccccccccccccccce 
Libya: 
BenghaZi.cccccccccccsesccccscccecscese 
TripOliccccccccccccccscccesccesscese 
Nepal: Katmandu..cccccccccsccsceccces 
Panam@: PanamAccccccccccccccccccsccece 
Peru: Lim@s.eccccccccccccccccscccsccese 
Philippines: Manila@..ccccccccccccsses 
Portugal: Lisbon. .ccocccccccccccscece 
Rhodesia: Sa@lisburye..cccccecscccccecs 
Tanzania: Dar-es-Salaam. ..cecccccccces 
U.S.SeRo2 MoSCOWccccccccccccccccccesce 


Escudo 


Cruzeiro 
Cruzeiro 
CFA fr. 


Can. $ 
Can. $ 
Can. $ 
CFA fr. 
Franc 

CFA fr. 


Lira 
Lira 
U.S. $ 


Rupee 
Balboa 
Sol 

Peso 
Escudo 

¢ 
Shilling 
Ruble 








28.7 
0.3571 
7el 
0.9 

















Source: 


U.S. Department of State, Allowances Program, 
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FOREIGN LABOR PUBLICATIONS 
For Sale 


Copies of monographs listed below may be purchased from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402, or from any of the 
regional offices of the Bureau of Labor Statistics: Kennedy Federal Building, Boston, 
Mass. 02203; 341 Ninth Ave., New York, N.Y. 10001; 911 Walnut St., Kansas City, 
Mo, 64106; 219 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 60604; 1371 Peachtree St., NE., 
Atlanta, Ga. 30309; and 450 Golden Gate Ave., Box 36017, San Francisco, Calif. 94102. 


LABOR LAW AND PRACTICE SERIES 

BLS Report No.: BLS Report No.: 
Austria (1963) cee Libya (1966)....... 
Bolivia (1962)...cssceeee ° Malaysia and Singapore 
Beeetl (3967). cccces e (1965). eee 
Burma (1964)...... ° Mexico (1963)... 
Caopten (2962) .cccecsccee ° 2 Morocco (1964) 
Colombia (1962).....ee0s 
Costa Rica (1962)....... ° New Zealand (1967)...... 
Ecuador (1963)..... ° Nicaragua (1964).......66. 
El Salvador (1964)..... ° Pakistan (1964) 
Ethiopia (1966).. ° ‘ Philippines (1963) 
Guatemala (1962)......e6. ° Saudi Arabia (1964). 
Guyana (1967)..... Spain (1965) 
MORSE SUGGS). ccacse Sweden (1964)..... 
Honduras (1961)..... ° Taiwan (1964).... 
India (1966) secccece ° Thailand (1964).. 
Tran (1966). .ccccccccccce ° Trinidad and Tobago (1967) 
Iraq (1962) eeccecece ° Tunisia (1965).. 
Israel (1967)..... ° Turkey (1963).. 
Jamaica (1967) oe ° United Arab Republic (1964) 
Jordan (1967) ee ° U.S.S.R. (1964)..... 
Laos (1965) eeccese ° 

304 Lebanon (1966)....ccceeees ° 250 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ON LABOR IN AFRICA, 1960-64, (1966) BLS Bulletin 1473. 60 cents 

ECONOMIC FORCES IN THE UNITED STATES. (1964) BLS Bulletin 1384. 40 cents 

LABOR DIGESTS ON COUNTRIES IN AFRICA. (1967) BLS Bulletin 1539. $1.25 

LABOR DIGESTS ON COUNTRIES IN EUROPE. (1966) BLS Bulletin 1497. 60 cents 

LABOR IN PERU, (1964) BLS Report 262. 40 cents 

UNIT LABOR COST IN MANUFACTURING: TRENDS IN NINE COUNTRIES, 1950-65. (1966) 
BLS Bulletin 1518. 30 cents 

WAGES IN JAPAN AND THE UNITED STATES: REPORT ON THE JOINT UNITED STATES-JAPAN WAGE 
STUDY. (1966) $1 


eeeeerereeee 


Available At No Cost 


Within the limits of supply, copies of the following reports are available from the 
Office of Foreign Labor and Trade, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of 
Labor, Washington, D.C. 20212, or any of the Bureau's regional offices listed above. 


LABOR IN-SERIES 
BLS Report No,: BLS Report No.: 
191 Brazil. (1964) 243 Cyprus. (1963) 
224 Chile. (1962) 261 Nigeria. (1964) 
222 Colombia. (1962) 182 Sudan. (1961) 


MANUALS ON LABOR STATISTICS METHODS 
BLS Report No,: 
248 The Forecasting of Manpower Requirements. (1963) 
263 Conducting a Labor Force Survey in Developing Countries. (1964) 
283 Computation of Cost-of-Living Indexes in Developing Countries. (1964) 
302 How to Establish Current Reporting of Employment, Hours, and Earnings 
in Developing Countries. (1966) 


LABOR DIGESTS (2 to 4 pages, each country): 
Labor Conditions in Africa--51 countries. (1966) 
Labor Conditions in Asia and Australasia--36 countries. (1963-64) 
Labor Conditions in Europe--29 countries. (1965) 
Labor Conditions in the Western Hemisphere--26 countries. (1964) 


PRINCIPAL CURRENT SOVIET LABOR LEGISLATION. (1962) BLS Report 210 
LABOR DEVELOPMENTS IN THE U.S.S.R. (1966) BLS Report 311 
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